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of Trelawny, of whom he had a very high opinion, but
wisely had entertained the idea only to dismiss it.    There
remained, then, only George Keats, Charles W. Dilke, and
Mr. Taylor to be considered.    The last-named was almost
out of the question: and all lovers of Keats must rejoice
that the work did not fall to that no doubt worthy Evan-
gelical  publisher.    As  for Mr. Dilke,  Brown   not only
disliked him but shared Charles Lamb's opinion as to his
lack of real discrimination and taste.    Finally, the ill-
feeling that existed between George Keats and Brown,
particularly on the part of the latter, made an arrangement
which would be mutually agreeable out of the question.
Brown was prejudiced, but he was not unfair, and still less
was he disloyal.    He was willing to do what was best for
Keats's sake, even to surrendering entirely to George Keats,
to collaborating with or assisting even Dilke: indeed, he
was willing to admit that his judgments both of George
Keats and Ms sole English defender might be based upon
supposition and misunderstanding rather than unfavourable
facts, though he could not do so on the evidence before
him.    The last letter he received from Dilke annoyed him
greatly, not so much by anything personally affronting as
by the writers arrogance, or what seemed to Brown his
arrogance, in assuming that he knew more about Keats and
Keats's concerns and the Keats family and circumstances
generally than Brown, and Severn, and George Keats, and
indeed all concerned, put together.   Dilke, it may be added,
wrote later on to Severn in somewhat the same strain.

Brown rightly concluded that Monckton Milnes, over and
above Ms literary qualifications, was the right man to
whom to depute the undertaking. If he could come to an
arrangement with George Keats, so much the better: in any
case, he would be assured of the assistance of the more
important members of the Keats circle. Brown wrote to
Hunt, Holmes, and others, and also formally deputed his
responsibility to Mr. Monckton Milnes. Mr. Milnes will-
ingly undertook to carry out loyally his friend's wishes.
With the death of George Keats in 1842 disappeared the

o 2heerful hopes. Your letter, though dated on 18th, did not
